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The Negev 


NELSON GLUECK 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
In tribute to my teacher and friend William Foxwell Albright 

Follow almost any well trodden Bedouin trail in the Negev and it wil 
lead you from one ancient site to another, datable by fragments of pottery 
among their foundation ruins, razed often to the very ground by time or 
tragedy or both. Unchanging topography has conditioned the locations 
and directions of the cross country pathways or roads, whose lines have 
varied but little throughout the long story of man’s coming and going 
along them. Look for springs, however few they may be, and wells and 
cisterns too, and they will indicate the presence of settlements of centuries 
in their vicinity. Gaze at the slopes of hills, however rocky and barren, for 
the telltale grooves cut into them for considerable distances to lead the rare 
rainwater to reservoirs or cisterns or to terraced fields in or alongside the 
dry stream beds below. Check every shrub-fringed, frequently stone-lined 
channel leading across any slightly sloping wilderness plain, even if blanket- 
ed with a shattered cover of darkened sandstone pebbles and glaringly 
black flint fragments. You will find almost invariably that at its end is a 
cistern or a stretch of good soil, held firmly in place by a series of strong 
cross walls to withstand the scourging freshets of the occasional winter and 
spring rains. Acquaint yourself with the needs and fears, the moods and 
manners, of the broken array of peoples and civilizations that appeared at 
intervals along the horizon of time and, in a general way, you will know in 
advance where to look for the clues they left behind in the course of their 
passage. Isolated hilltops overlooking cultivable stretches and strategic 
roads were preferred in the Judaean period of Iron IT; fertile slopes open to 
the breezes were the predilection of their predecessors of Middle Bronze I 
during the Age of Abraham. And above all, read the Bible, morning, noon 
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Fig. 2. Outline map of the North and Central Negev, showing prominent geographical features referred to 
in this article. The dotted lines follow the courses of dry stream beds or wadis, while the double 


dotted lines indicate the courses of the King’s Highway and the Darb es-Sultani. The course of the 
latter from the Wadi Aravah east is only the most probable of several possible routes. 





and night, with a positive attitude, ready to accept its historical references 
in whatever context they occur as arising from fact, until or unless other 
factors suggest other procedures. 
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And then go forth into the wilderness of the Negev and discover, trite 
as it may sound, that everything you touch turns into the gold of history, 
and that it is almost impossible not to stumble across the treasures of a 
robust past, whose existence becomes as real and as full of content and 
color and sound and fury and the thrill of progress and the pity of failure as 
the transient present, which is always ticking away so furiously to join the 
throng of those that need no longer hurry. 

For several months each summer during more than a Sabbath of years 
commencing in 1951, the Louis M. Rabinowitz and David W. Klau archae- 
ological expeditions, under the auspices of the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, and with the assistance of a grant-in-aid from 
the American Department of State, under the Special Cultural Program 
for Israel, have been venturing forth into the Negev, learning that it was 
inhabited by civilized peoples from at least the Late Chalcolithie period 
(the second half of the fourth millennium B.C.) on. Its tattered history was 
conditioned by its enduring geopolitical importance, which it obtained as a 
birthright through the providence of creation. As a key part of the im- 
mensely strategic strip of land along the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
binding Asia and Africa together, it has suffered frequently and frightfully 
from their mutually antagonistic forces. The ambitions and anxieties of 
the rulers and populations of both have been like regularly recurring plagues 
of locusts bringing devastation to the land. The objective of Egypt has 
always been the fertile Tigris-Euphrates basin and that of Mesopotamia 
the rich Nile valley. The failure of either to vanquish the other for long has 
never deterred their successors from repeating their folly and seeking or 
securing dominion over Palestine and the Negev and Sinai, to pave the 
way for their volatile victories. 

The existence of Late Chalcolithic settlements in the Negev is now a 
matter of record. To be sure, only a few have been found! and they were 
threadbare poor in comparison with the Tell Abu Matar of that period, on 
the outskirts of Beersheba, which has been so brilliantly excavated by Jean 
Perrot. But then, in general, the ancient settlements in the Negev, with 
some Iron II and fairly many Nabataean and Byzantine exceptions, differ 
from their contemporaries in the more favored areas to the north of it, as do 
stands of wheat, planted on soils and under conditions ranging from 
unfavorable to excellent. 

Our assumption that Chalcolithic sites of the same vintage as those 
previously discovered in the northern Negev might well be found also in the 





1. Bulletin 152, p. 19; 145, pp. 13-15; Rivers in the Desert, pp. 54-59. 
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central Negev? was borne out during our archaeological explorations in the 
summer of 1959. The production of sophisticated copper articles at Chalco- 
lithic Tell Abu Matar, which, as Jean Perrot has shown, included smelting 
and manufacturing processes based upon selected ores of high mineral con- 
tent obtained from the Wadi Aravah,* emphasized in part its high cultural 
achievements and its connections with a widespread Chalcolithic civiliza- 


Fig. 3. Cistern originally built during the Judean kingdom in the Negev, site 152. Photo: Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 


tion. Basalt bowls and pottery vessels and other objects also underscored 
the relationship, which thus involves trade routes serving as lines of 
communication and acculturation.* 

Our discovery this summer of an extensive Late Chaleolithic to Early 
Bronze I site overlooking from the south the Wadi Murrah (Nahal Zin) and 
of another farther southeast along the Darb es-Sultani, which passes in part 





Bulletin 152, p. 19> Rivers in the Desert, pp. 86-87. 
3. Israel Exploration Journal V-1, 1955, pp. 79, 80, 84; Rivers in the Desert, p. 44. 


1. Israel Exploration Journal V, 1955, pp. 17-40, 73-84, 167-189; VI:3, pp. 163-179; Bulletin 145, pp. 13-15; 
Rivers in the Desert, pp. 49, 56-59. 
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above and alongside it before bending away to follow the line of the Wadi 
Merzebah down to the Wadi Aravzh, reveals the existence of such early 
settlements in the central Negev, in addition to those in the northern 
Negev.° It is likely, furthermore, that similar sites, datable by clear pottery 
fragments, will yet be found also in the southern Negev and in the Wadi 
Aravah (Arabah), particularly along important travel routes. The bound- 
aries of civilized settlement in the Negev are thus being pushed farther 
back with these new discoveries. We found another Late Chalcolithic site 
at the western approach to the Wadi Hathirah (Machtesh Gadol). 

It may be said in connection with the mention of the Darb es-Sultani, 
that as a result of our very careful examination of it in the summer of 1959, 
along its entire length from Sede Boger on the border between the Northern 
and Central Negev® and continuing ESE and SE down to ‘Ain el-Weibeh 
(Ain Yahav) in the Wadi Aravah, which it crosses ultimately to join under 
a different name the north-south King’s Highway in Transjordan, we found 
that it was one of the most important travel routes in the entire Negev. It 
connected at its western end with others that led north to Beersheba and 
southwest to Kadesh-barnea in Sinai. Experience should have taught us 
that when a name such as Darb es-Sultani, the Road of the Sultan, which 
is the Arabic equivalent of the Biblical name of King’s Highway, is attached 
to'a travel route, it means exactly what it says both for ancient as well as 
modern times. We found a whole series of stone built villages or caravan- 
serais alongside of it, belonging to the Late Chalcolithic-Early Bronze I 
(ca. 3500-2900 B. C.), Middle Bronze I of the 21st to 19th centuries B. C., 
Iron II of the 10th to 6th-centuries B. C., Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine 
periods, with the last coming to an end in the 7th century A. D. The gaps 
in between these periods of history correspond exactly to those of the broken 
pattern of the history of civilized, permanently or semi-permanently 
occupied settlements in the Negev that has manifested itself during all the 
previous years of our archaeological investigations there. 

Most of the settlements along the Wadi Murrah (Naha! “in) and the 
Wadi Merzebah were occupied in nearly every one of the above mentioned 
periods, with the exception of the Late Chalcolithic, and the explanation 
may be that we succeeded in finding the confirmatory potsherds of only two 
sites there of that particular period. The direction of the Darb es-Sultani 
was fixed during all these periods by the compulsions of unchanging topo- 
graphy. The possible places for villages or caravanserais along the way 
were so limited in number, that each wave of occupants in widely separated 








5. Rivers in the Desert, pp. 56-59. 
6. Rivers in the Desert, pp. 86-87. 
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centuries had to establish itself again on the same spots its predecessors 
had chosen. The discontinuity as well as the nature of the various occupa- 
tions precluded, however, the development of ¢ells at these places, such as 
can be found in the Negev only in the Beersheba Basin.” 

Some of the largest Middle Bronze I sites we have ever come across in 
the Negev were among the sites we found along the banks of the Wadi 
Murrah (Nahal Zin) and the Wadi Merzebah this summer, each spread 
ver many acres of area. The stone foundations of houses with attached 


Fig. 4. Site 345, of the Abrahamitic period, showing foundations of conical houses of Middle Bronze I, 
21st to 19th centuries B.C., village. Photo: Israeli Air Force 


courtyards, with many of the houses belonging apparently more or less to 
the “beehive” type,® which seem to be characteristic of the age at least in 
the treeless Negev, and fragments of pottery strewn among them absolutely 
similar in large measure to those of the same period commonly found in the 
entire range of Middle Bronze I sites from southern Syria to the borders of 
Egypt,® gave abundant evidence of their particular centuries in the calendar 
of history. 

Our expedition came across other Middle Bronze I sites elsewhere in 





Rivers in the Desert, pp. 6-7, 50. 
Rive-s mn the Desert, pp. 76-77; Bulletin 149, p. 15. 
%. Rivers in the Desert, pp. 60-61. 
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the Negev this summer, including one overlooking the Wadi Khureisheh. 
Our belief, expressed in this journal some years ago, that numerous Middle 
Bronze I sites would be found in the Negev beyond those we had already 
discovered then, and the existence of which confirmed the general validity 
of the historical memories of the Age of Abraham surviving in chapters 


Fig. 5. gg in Basutoland used as receptacles for pounding grain with stone pestles. Photo: James 
alton. 


12, 13 and 14 of the Book of Genesis, has been fleshed out into firm knowl- 
edge by discoveries of Middle Bronze I sites made every time we have gone 
forth into the Negev during the successive years since then.!° 





10. Biblical Archaeologist XVIII:1, 1955, p. 6. 
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It may be remarked parenthetically with regard to the Middle Bronze 
I sites of the Age of Abraham in the Negev that one of the ways to find 
them is to look for cup-holes or cup-marks. We have come to the conclusion, 
fortified by modern examples, that they were generally used as rock-bound 
mortars in which kernels of grain, for instance, were placed to be pounded 
into flour with a stone pestle. Grain is still ground in exactly this fashion 
n some primitive villages in Basutoland in South Africa.!! We found these 
‘up-holes again at almost every Middle Bronze I site that we came across 
his summer. Wherever we found the ruins of conical or oval houses we 
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Fig. 6. Walled Judean kingdom fortress on top of hill overlooking Wadi Aravah. Photo: Israeli Air Force. 


would look first of all for Middle Bronze I potsherds and then for cup-holes 
on flattish rock-surfaces close by or among the ruins of the site. Sometimes, 
we would come across the cup-holes first, which served almost as a sign- 
board of the existence in the immediate vicinity of a Middle Bronze I site. 

The next period of civilized settlement in the Negev is that of Iron II, 
extending from the 10th to the 6th centuries B.C. The land was dotted 
then with fortresses on strategic hilltops, and with agricultural villages 
usually on the slopes below them. Their inhabitants tilled strongly terraced 





11. _ Bulletin 149, pp. 10, 15-16; Rivers in the Desert, pp. 77, 83-84; Illustrated London News, Sept. 7,1957, 


p. 375. 
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fields generally in or alongside wadis or dry stream beds, dug cisterns, 
many of them still in use by modern Bedouins,'? and engaged also in ex- 
tensive pastoral, commercial and industrial activities. These included 
tending their flocks and herds of domestic animals, trading with Egypt 
and Arabia, mining and smelting mainly copper found in and alongside the 
Wadi Aravah, and refining it and manufacturing it into finished copper 


Fig. 7. Judean kingdom cistern in the Negev, still watertight, with water from rains of February-March 
1959. Photo: Nelson Glueck. 


articles at Ezion-geber:Elath, as established by our excavations there. The 
amazing correctness of historical memory in the Bible was emphasized 
years ago, in one of many instances which might be cited, by our discover- 
ing, and dating through pottery finds, copper mining and smelting sites in 


12. Cross and Milik, Bulletin 142, pp. 5-16; Glueck, Bulletin 152, pp. 23, 30, 32-34;7no. 155, pp. 3, 4, 7, 
and notes 2, 3, 12; Rivers in the Desert, pp. 172, 174, 222; II Chronicles 26:10. 
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nd alongside the Wadi Aravah. This was in full accord with the hitherto 

nigmatic statement in Deuteronomy 8:9: ‘You shall inherit... a land 
hose stones are iron and out of whose hills you can dig copper.’’!* 

It was only from the time of David, who beat back the Amalekites and 

e other Bedouins of the Negev to the perimeters of the desert whence 

ey came and from which, to be sure, they emerged again during every 

: oriod of weakness of the authority of the throne in Jerusalem, that it was 

, ossible for the people of Judah to exploit the potential of the Negev. This 


Fig. 8. Solomonic mining and smelting installation, involving a slag circle whose inner circumference 
corresponds to outer dimensions of smelting jar, from Wadi Amrani, 5 miles north of Eliat. Photo: 
Nelson Glueck. 


occurred particularly under kings like Solomon and Uzziah. One of the 
results which can now be proven archaeologically was that the south- 
westernmost part of the territory of Judah extended through the Negev to 
the natural boundary line formed by the Brook of Egypt, the Wadi el- 
Arish, which bisects north-south the center of the length of Sinai (I Kings 


13. Biblical Archaeologist I:2 (1938), p. 8; 1:3 (1938), pp. 15-16; II:4 (1939), p. 40; III:4 (1940), p. 54. 
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4:24). We have discovered, for instance, a whole line of Judaean, Iron II 
fortresses, guarding the ancient route leading directly through the Wadi 
Khureisheh to and from Sinai. An Iron II Judaean fortress was discoverec 
at ‘Ain Qudeirat (Kadesh-barnea) years ago by T. E. Lawrence, and others 
have been discovered in Sinai, as well as numerous Middle Bronze I site: 
since then.!* 

It is understandable, therefore, why we have found no Iron I (12th to 
beginning of the 10th century B.C.) Israelite sites or pottery in the Neger 
during the years of our archaeological explorations there. The power o 


Fig. 9. Slag at Timnah in the Wadi Aravah. The copper mined here —ee a preliminary : “roasting” 
on the spot, before being further refined in Solomon’s smelter at Ezion-geber. Photo: HUC-JIR 


Israel before the reign of David was not great enough to create and main- 
tain by force of arms and effective governmental authority the conditions 
of political and economic security and peace which are prerequisite for the 
rooting and blossoming of civilized settlement, with its appurtenances of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, industry and commerce. The Iron II or 
Judaean occupation of the Negev is evidenced by an impressive number of 





14. Bulletin 145, pp. 15-16, 21-25; 152, pp. 30-88; Rivers in the Desert, pp. 170-172; Rothenberg, Tagliyot 
Sinai, pp. 120, 133-152; Aharoni in Antiquity and Survival, II: 2/3, 1957, pp. 295-296. 
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he nearly 500 ancient sites we have thus far discovered there. The remains 
f fortresses and villages, some of whose walls with corners of characteristic 
eader and stretcher construction are, in places, amazingly well preserved, 
nd of cisterns and terrace walls, some of which are still practically intact 
id serve their original purpose to this very day, and the datable pottery 
agments found among them, tell the story of the Judaean occupation of 
1e Negev in Iron II in considerably more detail than is found in the pages 
the Bible. It was, however, the testimony of the Bible, which convinced 
, before we ever commenced the archaeological exploration of the Negev, 
at it was not in ancient times almost completely an uninhabited and un- 
habitable land, as prior to that time it had generally been conceived to be. 
There are two kinds of Iron II pottery found in the Negev: the smaller 
oportion is generally the same as types commonly found in Judah and 
rael of the same period, while the other is a more common kind which 
prior to our excavations of Ezion-geber: Elath was totally unknown and 
hich appears to be much earlier to the uninitiated. It is coarse and crude 
and almost always handmade, frequently employing horn or ledge or knob 
handles and often with spirally grooved bases reflecting the coiled straw 
mats on which the pottery clay was placed before being fashioned by hand 
into the desired shape. This type of pottery was, we believe, largely the 
handiwork of the Kenite, Rechabite, Calebite, Yerahmeelite and related 
inhabitants of the Negev,!® who adopted a sedentary or semi-sedentary 
civilization in Iron II, but who had lived an almost completely nomadic 
life in the Negev and the Wadi Aravah and Sinai and probably in the areas 
of Midian in Arabia during and perhaps even before Iron I.!® There can 
be no question but that the Kenites were at home in Sinai and the Negev 
and the Wadi Aravah also during and before the time of Moses and the 
migratory movements of the Israelites through these latter territories en 
route to the Promised Land.!? That the particular journey of the Israelites, 
described in the Bible, through Sinai, the Negev, part of the Wadi Aravah 
and east around Edom and Moab before turning west to cross the Jordan 
and enter the Promised Land at Gilgal could not have taken place before 
the 13th century B.C. was demonstrated by our archaeological explora- 
tions, which showed, in harmony with Biblical accounts, that these king- 
doms were strongly entrenched at the beginning of Iron I, with sufficient 
power to deny the Israelites permission to utilize the King’s Highway 
through their territories. !§ 





: ». Bulletin 155, pp. 10-12; 152, p. 34; 145, p. 23; Smithsonian Report of 1941, 478. This ty ype of 
rude Iron II pottery has also been found t by others infthe Negev during the last esate of years; cf. 

Ex cploration Journal VIII:4, 1958, p. 241 and pl. 49-52. 

16. Smithsonian Report for 1941, p. 478. 

1 ° * tie ae rae Numbers 21: 78-10; 33: 43; Judges 1:16; I Samuel 15:5-7; Rivers in the Desert, pp. 45 
6 1 

18. The Other Side of the Jordan, pp. 128, 140-147. 
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Following the Babylonian conquest of Judah in the 6th century B.C., 
the works of civilization in the Negev came to an end, with the elements 
and the Bedouins breaking down what had been reared in painful labor. 
The land remained waste and empty with the exception of the northern- 
most part which touched the territory of the Idumaeans. In time, how- 
ever, the void was filled, the Bedouins repelled, the desert reclaimed, the 
terraces and cisterns of the Judaeans included in vastly larger and mor« 
intricate systems of water and soil conservation, and villages and towns 


GC @~ 


Fig. 10.{Hand-made, coarse, Iron II pottery from Ezion-geber: Elath, with horn- and ledge-handles 
Photo: HUC-JIR. 


and temples by the scores were established completely anew, when the 
Nabataeans incorporated the Negev and Sinai into their swiftly developed 
kingdom. Its heyday extended between the second century B.C. and the 
second century A.D. With the base of their kingdom in the former terri- 
tories of the kingdoms of Edom and Moab, their capital at Petra where th: 

Biblical Sela‘ had been located, their domain including also northern 

Arabia and southern Syria, as well as the Negev and Sinai, the Nabataean 

fashioned with furious creativity a magnificent civilization, whose meteor 

like brilliance was extinguished all too soon by Roman conquest. 
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The Negev was of great importance to the Nabataeans. The incense 
and spices and other precious products of the East were transported in 
large measure across it for reshipment to Palestine and Egypt and to other 
lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea. Great emporia sprang up in 
connection with this commerce, with one of them, known as Abda today, 
1amed probably after one of the Nabataean kings called Obodas. A small 
sculpture discovered there recently resembles some of those from our 


Fig. 11. Qetsiot near Nitsanah. Rows of pebbles, with teleilat el-‘anab among them, converging on water 
channels, designed to help collect runoff of occasional rains and lead it to terraced fields in the Wadi 
Hafir at bottom of picture. Photo: Israeli Air Force. 


excavations of the Nabataean temple of Khirbet Tannur in Transjordan. 
Every available inch of soil was put under cultivation, every possible drop 
of water channeled into terrace-corseted fields or into many hundreds of 
reservoirs and cisterns. Whole hillsides were used as catchment basins and 
barren slopes were dotted often with intricately designed rows of piles of 
small stones (wrongly called telezlat el-‘anab, “grape-vine mounds’’), or with 
whole rows of such stones. These patterns served to help catch and lead 
some of the rare rainwater (as has correctly been explained, we believe, by 
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Hebrew University scholars) to terraced fields or into cisterns below.!® 
Fragments of the inimitable Nabataean pottery of sophicaticated beauty 
and delicacy litter the surfaces of hundreds of Nabataean ruins in the 
Negev, with Nabataean inscriptions and rock-drawings frequently visible at 
various places to attest further to the fleeting presence of Nabataeans in 
the land. 

After a comparatively brief period of decline following the Roman 
conquest of the Nabataean kingdom, the Negev experienced an efflorescence 


Fig. 12. Teleilat el--anab and diversion channel at Qetsiot, above Wadi Hafir. Photo: Israeli Air Force. 


of civilization which equalled and in some ways surpassed the Nabataean 
one. Every skill employed by the Nabataeans to wring sustenance from a 
marginal land of extremely limited rain was exercised by the Byzantines, 
who were by and large the Christianized descendants of the Nabataeans. 
Retaining their identity, however, were communities of Jews, whose 
synagogues were contemporaneous with the vastly larger number of re- 
splendent Byzantine churches that sprang up in the Negev to replace every 
vestige of the preceding Nabataean, pagan temples. The history of early 
Christian art and architecture and particularly of Byzantine churches can 





19. Bulletin 155, pp. 4-6, n. 8-9. [Cf., however, the views of Myerson in Bulletin 153, pp. 19-31 who 
has made a fine case for an interpretation of these mounds as places where vines were planted. It is difficu!t 
to see how such little mounds could efficientlv distribute the run off of water. Editor.] 
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no longer be studied without considering such previously known sites as 
Abda and Isbeita, now being partly restored and being made accessible by 
the Government of Israel, and without considering the hundreds of Byzan- 
tine ruins discovered during the course of the last eight years by our ex- 


Fig. 13. Byzantine church at Abda in the Negev. Photo: Nelson Glueck. 


peditions of archaeological exploration. The Byzantine period in the 
Negev came to an end early in the seventh century A.D. as a result of the 
Mohammedan conquest. Darkness and disintegration and reversion to 
desert have characterized its history since then, with the dawn of a prom- 
ising new day breaking over it once more since the return of modern 
Israel to the Southland of the ancient kingdom of Judah.?° 


- Pg the history of the Nabataean and Byzantine occupation of the Negev, cf. Rivers in the Desert, pp. 
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The Achievement of Nelson Glueck 


G. Ernest WRIGHT 
Harvard Divinity School 


During the summer and early fall of 1959 President Nelson Glueck of 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, brought to comple- 
tion his great archaeological survey of Transjordan, the Jordan Valley, and 
the Negeb (Southern Palestine). Having learned how to identify and to 
use ancient pottery fragments in surface surveys from W. F. Albright, he 
began his Transjordanian survey in 1932 and continued it year by year 
until halted by political disturbances in 1947. During the late 1930s he 
conducted small excavations at Khirbet et-Tannur on the border of ancient 
Edom where a Nabataean temple was uncovered, and at Tell el-Kheleifeh, 
ancient Ezion-geber, on the shore of the Gulf of Aqabah, where the strati- 
fied levels of an originally Israelite copper refinery were unearthed. After 
conditions had sufficiently quieted following the Israeli-Arab war in 1948, 
he began in 1951 detailed work in the Negeb, with results which are 
described briefly in this issue. 

The technical reports of the Transjordanian survey are published in a 
series of volumes entitled, Explorations in Eastern Palestine I-IV. Thess 
are found in Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vols 
XIV (1934), XV (1935), XVIII-XIX (1939) and XXV-XXVIII (1951). 
The less technical and less detailed reports appear in two books, The Othe 
Side of the Jordan (New Haven, 1940) and The River Jordan (Philadelphia, 
1946). Last January the New York publisher, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
published the third of Dr. Glueck’s popular books, this one being a survey 
of his post-War exploration: Rivers in the Desert: A History of the Negeb (pp 
xv +302, three maps and fifty-five photographs; $6.50). Clear and fre- 
quently colorful writing, a good map on the end papers, and lavish biblical! 
illustration make the book easy and interesting reading. 

It may be stated without hesitation that Glueck’s work is to be rated 
as one of the two most important individual contributions to the field of 
Palestinian archaeology in our generation. First, of course, is the work of 
Albright at Tell Beit Mirsim (Debir), the reports of which constitute the 
primary critical source in the interpretation of Palestinian digging, includ- 
ing especially the first definitive treatment of the chronological basis on 
which the discipline rests. In Glueck’s work great stretches of semi-desert 
region on the eastern and southern fringes of the country are now made to 
render an account for the historian of ancient man. Areas which have 
appeared almost lifeless to the modern traveler have now yielded a story 
of life. Hundreds of sites, for the most part unknown hitherto, have been 
found, described and made a dot with a name or a number on a map. 
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Patterns of settlement have been observed, and though the histor- 
ical conelusions Glueck has drawn from these patterns have some- 
tmes been challenged, and though subsequent discoveries will surely 

ify details, the overall picture which he has presented will probably 
ind the test of time. The results of the excavations at Dhiban (biblical 
bon) have so far been in complete harmony with his conclusions. The 


I 
h story of the northern Jordan Valley and of parts of northern Transjordan 
{c lows closely the pattern of fairly continuous occupation in western Pales- 
tie throughout historical times. In the southern part of the Valley, in the 
N. geb and in southern Transjordan, on the other hand, the history of settle- 
it is spotty with long periods when nomadism returned. Looking at 
eck’s results beside a map of the country’s rainfall, one would judge that 
sity and continuity of village settlement need a minimum of twelve 
ies of rain each year, and preferably more for intensive habitation. True 
s, made up of successive strata of occupation, become increasingly rare 
in areas below that figure, though occasional examples are to be found in 
is with as little as ca. 8 inches (e.g., the mounds of ancient Jericho and 
rsheba). Khirbet Qumran, the community center of the Dead Sea 
oll people, and Kadesh-barnea in Sinai, on the other hand, are in areas 
with littke more than some four inches of rainfall. In other words, people 
have lived in the Palestinian areas with between four and eight inches of 
rain per year, but they have tended to do so in certain periods and not 
others, when political and cultural factors, not always recoverable by us 
today, made it advisable. 

Why, for example, did a flourishing series of villages spring up during 
the Chaleolithie period.of the mid-fourth millennium along the eight inch 
rain line in the Beersheba and Jordan Valley districts? We do not know, 
nor do we know why the settlements became much fewer in number there 
during the third millennium. During Middle Bronze I (ca. 2100-1900 B.C.), 
on the other hand, southern Transjordan and the areas with between four 
and eight inches of rain were suddenly dotted with settlements. Settle- 
ments again appear between the 13th-12th centuries and the 6th century 
B.C., only to disappear in the period between the 6-5th centuries and the 
2nd century, B.C. The most intensive occupation of all extended from the 
time of the marvelous Nabataeans of the early Roman Age to and through 
the Byzantine period, with only a brief period of decline between them. 

For Glueck, Middle Bronze I is “The Age of Abraham.’’ He argues 
that the biblical associations of Abraham with the “cities of the plain” 
(Gen. 14) and with inhabited areas in the Negeb are only meaningful in 
Middle Bronze I. Indeed, we may say that this is the only concrete bit of 
archaeological information bearing directly, rather than indirectly, on the 
dates of the Patriarch. Glueck has argued further that the Israelites under 
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Moses could not have traversed Transjordan before the 13th century. Some 
have countered this by saying that Israel could have encountered nomads, 
but such a position scarcely does justice to the biblical tradition whic) 
definitely includes towns as well as national groups of people. The dis- 
covery of Middle Bronze Age tombs and a Late Bronze Age temple (un- 
published) with rich imports of Greek pottery at Amman have also been 


Fig. 14. Large, originally roofed-over Nabataean-to-Byzantine cistern in the Negev, showing steps leading 
down into it and remains of pillar which supported the roof. Photo’ Nelson Glueck. 


cited as evidence for the necessity of revising Glueck’s views'. Yet nomads 
also buried their dead and may well have had temples as centers of common 
worship (cf. Kadesh-barnea and Shiloh in early Israelite tradition). In a 
surface survey, one’s analysis of individual sites needs correction by ex- 
cavation, but the overall results from an examination of hundreds of sites 
are probably not far wrong, especially in areas where true tells are few. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to write these lines in tribute to a great and 
significant work, completed by one whose patience and persistence are 
objects of admiration and highest praise. 








1. Cf. G. L. Harding, Four Tomb Groups from Jordan (London, 1953). 
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Is Glueck’s Aim to Prove that the Bible Is True? 


G. ErNEsT WRIGHT 
Harvard Divinity School 


In the magazine Commentary for April, 1959 (Vol. 27, No. 4, pages 
3-1-50), Professor J. J. Finkelstein of the University of California presents 
ngthy review of Glueck’s new volume, Rivers in the Desert. In actuality, 
vever, the article is not so much a review of Glueck’s discoveries as a 
ical essay on the question as to whether archaeology proves the histori- 
of the Bible. Through the medium of Glueck’s book, the author takes 
occasion to administer a sound “‘spanking”’ to all of us concerned with 
»lical archaeology for making claims that the facts do not really support. 
expects such claims from popularizers and from those with some parti- 
lar axe to grind, but he does not think it right for those of us who are 
supposed to be scholars, who are able to handle the original data with 
itical understanding, to say the same things in just the same way. Thus, 
as a text for his remarks he takes the following sentence from page 31 of 
ineck’s book which he believes to be the real theme of the volume: “It 
may be stated categorically that no archaeological discovery has ever con- 
troverted a biblical reference.’’ There is also Glueck’s repeated assertion 
of “the almost incredibly accurate historical memory of the Bible, and 
particularly so when it is fortified by archaeological fact’”’ (page 68). 

As his chief illustration of “many instances where archaeologically 
provided fact or near certainty has contradicted a Biblical statement,” 
Finkelstein, like Martin Noth in Germany, cites, of course, the problem 
concerning the fall of Jericho. To make his point, he first quotes my re- 
marks in the first edition of the Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
where, as a result of Garstang’s work, I stated the conclusion that the final 
fall and abandonment of Jericho was in the 14th century, one hundred 
years before the time of Joshua. In the 1956 edition of the same book, 
however, I pointed to the Kenyon excavations which began in 1952 (see 
BA XVI.3 and XVII.4), and asserted that we now know little about the 
date of Jericho’s capture by Joshua. But, says Finkelstein, it is in my 
larger work, Biblical Archaeology (1957), that my remarks on the subject 
are most revealing. There I say: ‘“The most surprising and discouraging 
result of the work so far has been the discovery that virtually nothing 
remains at the site between 1500 and 1200 B.C.” Finkelstein asserts that 
the word “virtually” is simply a scholarly hedge for “nothing,” and that 
what I am actually saying is that the site was unoccupied in the Late 
Bronze Age. Furthermore, says Finkelstein, my word “discouraging” in 
this connection ‘speaks volumes on the subject of scholarly detachment in 
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the area of biblical studies.” 
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He continues: ‘““The dictates of the new trend, 


which requires that every contradiction between archaeological evidenc 


and the Biblical text be harmonized to uphold the veracity of Seriptur: 
has apparently driven Dr. Wright—in this case at least—beyond the reac 


of common sense.” 


Fiz. 15. Foundation remains of Middle Bronze I house from the time of Abraham (2Ist-19th cent 
B.C.’. Photo. HUC-JIR. 


Putting aside for a moment the question as to whether Profes 
Finkelstein has really been fair to Glueck, or whether he has really read 


Jericho source material and knows w hat the real issues are at the site, 


think it should be said immediately that he has indeed raised an import 


issue, the significance of which is far broader than the particular examples 


he quotes from Glueck or me. Furthermore, I personally would wish t« 
the first to say that in my judgment we have indeed been guilty of 01 
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itement in particular contexts and that the time has come for a more 
itious and judicious qualification of the positive assertions in question, 
hat it may be quite clear what the evidence really is. On the other hand, 
ord is in order about the background and origin of the manner of speak- 
which Professor Finkelstein here challenges. 

There are many people both here and abroad who honestly think and 

suently assert that Palestinian and biblical archaeology was conceived 
reared by conservative Christians who wished to find support for their 

1 in the accuracy of the Bible. As a matter of actual fact, however, that 

t the case at all. In the great fundamentalist-modernist controversy 

reached its height before the First World War, archaeology was not a 
ree. factor in the discussion.! Indeed, the discoveries relating to the anti- 
qu. y of man and the Babylonian creation and flood stories were usually 
cit: d against the fundamentalist position. As for the excavations in Paies- 
tin., one need only call the roll of the leading American sponsors and con- 
tril utors to indicate what the true situation has been: Harvard University 
(Samaria), University of Pennsylvania (Beth-shan), University of Chicago 
(Megiddo), Yale University (Jerash), the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, ete. Palestinian archaeology has been dominated by a general 
cultural interest, and one can say that “fundamentalist”? money has never 
been a very important factor. Archaeological research by and large has been 
backed by the humanist opinion that anything having to do with historical 
research, with the investigation of our past, is an obvious “good”’ which 
needs no justification. 

The introduction of the theme, “archaeology confirms biblical history,” 
into the discussion of scientific archaeological matters is a comparatively 
recent phenomenon. And it is to be credited to the pen of William Foxwell 
Albright more than to any other one person. Since the 1920s, Albright has 
towered over the field of biblical archaeology as the greatest giant it has 
produced, and more than any other single person he has influenced younger 
scholars, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, to take the subject seriously as 
a primary tool of historical research. At the same time, he has been a most 
important encouragement to young conservative scholars. Through his 
writings, they have come to realize that if they but master the tools of re- 
search there is indeed a positive contribution that they can make to biblical 
research, and that the radical views which they could not accept do not 
necessarily find support in recent research. : 

Yet Albright has often been misunderstood at this point. He has never 





1. Among the first tentative steps at introducing it, Prof. L. J. Trinterud has pointed out to me Chaps. I 
and II by G. F. Wright and M. G. Kyle in The Fundamentals: A Testimony to the Truth (Chicago, 1910). 
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been a “fundamentalist’’? and the encouragement of that movement could 
scarcely be farther from his center of interest. He came to maturity after 
the First War at a time when England and America in their critical Old 
Testament scholarship were dominated by a fairly uncritical acceptance of 
the Vatke-Graf-Wellhausenist developmental reconstruction of Old Test: - 
ment history—and this at a time when in Europe the whole direction of 
scholarship had shifted, particularly through Hermann Gunkel’s intro- 
duction of new perspectives and methods of research. The latter were pro 
ducing a fresh and original scholarly product of great significance in such 


Fig. 16. A. Iron II hand-made pottery from Tell el-Kheleifeh (Ezion-geber:Elath). B° Broken Iron If 
jar from Ezion-geber:Elath, decorated with painted and burnished slip. Both photos:}HUC-JIR. 


men as Albrecht Alt, Johannes Pedersen, Sigmund Mowinckel and their 
pupils. At the same time Albright’s deep interest in ancient history and his 
mastery of several disciplines within it brought him to the conviction that 
a whole new environment for biblical study was emerging of which the 19th 
century knew nothing. Consequently, at first in his popular writings and 
finally in his scholarly synthesis of the evidence (From the Stone Age to 
Christianity, 1st edition, 1940), he led the attack in the English-speaking 
world on the unexamined presuppositions of ‘‘Wellhausenism”’ from the 
standpoint of ancient history and particularly archaeology. The early 





2. Note, for example, the robust attack on him as an old-fashioned liberal at heart by Oswald T. -llis 
**Albright’s Thrust for the Bible View,” Christianity Today, May 25, 1959 (Vol. III. 17), pp. 7-9. 
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h'-torieal traditions of Israel cannot be easily dismissed as data for history 
w_ on such a variety of archaeological facts and hints make a different view 
fe- more reasonable, at least as a working hypothesis, namely, that the 
tr litions derive from an orally transmitted epic which has preserved 
hi orical memories in a remarkable way, that “pious fraud”’ was not a real 
fac or in the production or refraction of the traditions, and that in Israel 


Fig. 17. Nabataean-Byzantine Kurneeb Dam, filled with silt. Photo: Nelson Glueck. 


aetiology was a secondary, never a primary, factor in the creation of the 
epic 


Nelson Glueck in archaeology has been a student of Albright and in 
matters of biblical history was educated in the same skeptical atmosphere 
toward biblical traditions prevailing both in this country and in Germany 
where he took his doctorate. In many ways his own archaeological achieve- 
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ments have kept him in constant contact with the Bible and in every case 
he has been led to the view that the biblical traditions derive from a real 
history and they can be fitted within the framework which archaeologica\, 
historical, and topographical research provides. It is in this sense and with 
this background that his sentence quoted by Finkelstein is to be unde:- 
stood. It is an extreme statement, to be sure, but one must note the quali- 
fications Glueck places around it. For one thing, Glueck affirms that no 
one can “prove”’ the Bible, for it is primarily a theological document. “Saga 
and song, legend and myth, fact and folklore were woven into the text .o 
illustrate and emphasize this central theme. Those people are essential! y 
of little faith who seek through archaeological corroboration of historical 
source materials in the Bible to validate its religious teachings and spiritual 
insights.” Glueck says this very clearly and at some length. Consequent!y, 
I do not find his total context as extreme as Finkelstein claims that it is. As 
for Glueck’s reference on page 68, about “‘the almost incredibly accurate 
historical memory of the Bible,” he is there speaking of the date of Abra- 
ham, or “‘of the period with which the Biblical writers associate him.”’ For 
many this is a moot question, he says, “but not for those of us who rely 
heavily” on the Bible’s historical memory. For the latter, the question is 
quite simple: either Abraham is to be associated with the Middle Bronze I 
occupation of the Negeb, or else the entire saga is to be dismissed from 
scientific consideration. What is wrong with this statement? It seems fair 
enough. Indeed, Finkelstein’s charge that proving the Bible’s historicity 
is Glueck’s real theme I do not find sustained on reading the book myself. 
Glueck in a popular and colorful manner is simply narrating his discoveries 
on Palestine’s desert fringe, and, in doing so, relating its patterns and periods 
of settlement to the biblical narratives which he tells at length. Further- 
more, those who know Glueck understand him to be a warmly emotional 
person who is deeply attached to the things that really matter to him. He 
is one who really loves and respects his Bible, not simply as a cultural 
treasure, but as a religious testimony to faith. In his scientific writings this 
side of him is restrained, but in his lectures and popular books his personal 
involvement with his work can be seen. (He can make an archaeological 
lecture a moving experience!) In this type of writing, what he really believes 
may be given explicit expression without the qualifications necessary in & 
more reflective and scholarly context. Is this totally wrong? In the general 
thrust of their scholarly work are not Albright and Glueck correct in point- 
ing to the great foundation of archaeological research that now forms ‘he 
basis of biblical history? 

It is still a debated point, but the lines are being more sharply drawn 
and the factors of disagreement more closely defined today than in former 
years. What type of historical inference is legitimately made from inter al 
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‘'terary critical, form critical, and history-of-tradition research? Since the 
construction of ancient history is an abstracting from the facts by means 
f hypothesis, in what way is that reconstruction to use the data and 
rpotheses drawn from archaeology? The differences of opinion at this 
int are to be observed in the two basic histories of Israel now available. 
(ne is Martin Noth’s The History of Israel (published in English in 1958), 
| important work by a pupil of Albrecht Alt in Germany. The other is 
hn Bright’s, A History of Israel, just published by Westminster Press in 
tls country, an equally important work by a pupil of W. F. Albright. In 


Fig. 18. Nabataean rock-drawing near Abda in the Negev, showing spearman on camel. Photo: Gov't. 
Press Div., State of Israel. 


a future issue of this journal we plan a comparative review of the two 
volumes that the issues between the two viewpoints may be clearly noted. 

Meanwhile, however, it may still be charged that the time when “‘Well- 
hausenism” needed continuous attack is rapidly receding, and that from 
now on more must be done to evaluate the new evidence in precise terms. 
If Professor Finkelstein’s review is read in this light (and not simply as a 
way of attacking a work for one rather extreme, though qualified, state- 
ment within it), then I could not agree more heartily. But this work will 
have to be done by those who have a precise knowledge of the archaeological 
data. For example, the Jericho issue is not a simple one, as might too 
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easily be inferred. The statement that there was “virtually” no Late 
Bronze Age occupation recovered means this: in the Early and Middle 
Bronze Ages Jericho was a fortified city of considerable significance. About 
1550 B.C. the Egyptians destroyed it violently along with most other major 
Palestinian cities, and it was never again a significant city. As far as the 
evidence goes, it was not even fortified. However, there was indeed subse- 
quent occupation. During the 14th century, at least three Middle Bronze 
Age tombs were opened and new burials inserted, and some very fragmen- 
tary remains of buildings and floors of the same general age were found 
above the spring. An unfortified Israelite village with what appears to have 
been a government granary also existed there, beginning about the 10th 
century. The evidence suggests that the Late Bronze Age occupation was 
slight, but most of what there was of it was eroded away in the unoccupied 
centuries which followed, just as happened there much earlier to the villages 
at the end of the Neolithic period (Kenyon’s Neolithic Pottery A) and ir: 
the early Chalcolithic period (Kenyon’s Neolithic B and Garstang’s Jericho 
VIII), both of which were followed by long periods when the mound was 
unoccupied. 

This information from Jericho was said to be “‘disappointing,”’ and the 
reason is this: not only is it now difficult to interpret the biblical narrative 
of the fall of Jericho, but it is impossible to trace the history of the tradi- 
tion. For my part, I do not believe that it can any longer be thought “‘scien- 
tific” simply to consider stories such as this one either as pure fabrications or 
as “‘aetiologies.”’ .They have had a long history of transmission, oral before 
written, and they derive from something real in history, no matter how far 
removed they may now be. In a number of instances, both the origin and 
history of a given tradition can be made out by historical, form-critical, 
and other methods of study. But the problem of Jericho is more of a prob- 
lem than ever, precisely because the history of the tradition about it seems 
impossible to penetrate. 








